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4 SUMMER KINDERGARTEN IN THE OPEN AIR. 


For some time I have wished that out-door Kindergartens 
might be organized through the summer months, which 
would bring children into direct contact with nature, and 
open their eyes to the perception of truths that are slowly 
learned from books in after years. 

But it was the report of Miss Gay’s work at “Beverly 
Farm,” in July, August, and September, that gave me a spur 
to go and do likewise. I did not hear of her summer Kin- 
dergarten till September, but encouraged by the beautiful 
weather, and armed with a rubber blanket, I made an at- 
tempt which I hope will encourage many similar ones. 

Our programme was as follows: 

At half past nine the eight children met at an appointed 
house, and, if the weather was unfavorable, we occupied our- 
selves with kindergarten work indoors. But on pleasant 
days our very merry procession started immediately for the 
neighboring fields or woods, halting at each turn in the way 
to wait for stragglers — a very necessary rule — and chatting 

about the different objects along the route. Arrived at our 
destination, the rubber blanket was spread, and the camping 
ground with its resources explored. 

First came the plant lesson. All were summoned to our 
central point, the blanket, where the preceding lesson was 
recalled; then the group scattered to find new specimens 
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with analagous features. These were brought back, exam- 
ined, described by the children, and preserved for future 
comparison. 

Next came a short counting lesson, with acorns, twigs, 
stones, or some objects with analagous characteristics. Some- 
times we would make wreaths with leaves; or still again, 
especially if the day were chilly, have the brisk games for 
exercise. 

Lunch followed, and ball games; then either a lesson on 

insects or a ramble further into the woods. During the ram- 
ble all the children were on the alert to “find something” 
which they could “tell about,” this “telling” meaning a 
description, more or less systematic, according to the powers 
of the little narrator. 
- The various lessons were thus reviewed again and again, 
as we continually met with various forms of familiar objects. 
Also, new material was suggested for other days, and many 
incidental facts came to our notice which gave an ever- 
changing interest to our mornings. 

Half past twelve by the town clock found us near home 
again, very much the better, both teacher and scholars, for 
the three hours in the open air. 

As has been seen, plants and insects formed our main 
points of attention and inquiry. A few hints about stones, 
a few talks about air, wind, sunshine, clouds, and rain, crept 
in; but for definite lessons, botany and entomology alone 
were attempted. And only their simplest elements. 

First, a plant was examined, and its essential parts noted. 
Root, stem, and leaves were within the comprehension of all. 
Then each part was taken in turn and compared with another, 
the children observing the differences and similarities, first 
of the leaves, then of the stems, then of the roots, 

The insect lessons I could not so well systematize; the 
most familiar insects were taken first, but others crowded in 
thick and fast. Gradually, from the many-observed facts, 
came a recognition of the general characteristics of insects, 
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KINDERGARTEN MESSENGER. 3 
their segmented form, and the stages of transformation: that 
is, the children soon began to expect to find the three dis- 
tinct divisions of an insect’s body, as well as its “many 
rings,” and to inquire whether, like the butterfly, it had once 
been very different. 

The awakening effect of those six weeks was even beyond 
my expectations. The children seemed quickened through 
and through by the beauty and wonders around them. 
More growth was accomplished in this short time than could 
have been stimulated by twelve weeks in my city Kindergar- 
ten. Not only were their powers of observation and their 
perceptive faculties greatly increased, but I especially value 
the moral and social lessons gained in a class of this kind. 

The freedom of the woods brought the children into more 
varied, and at the same time closer relations than oceur in 
the school-room. Among themselves there seemed to spring 
up a miniature social organization, with its public sentiment, 
its rules, and its leaders. 

At our commencement they showed themselves a warlike 
little band, bent upon the destruction of lower animal life, 
and filled with dissensions in their own ranks. If a spider 
were seen, stones or little heels were upon him at once. If 
a possible seat were discovered upon a bent tree-trunk, eight 
little voices clamored at once for the first right of way to it. 
But when they had become intimately acquainted with the 
spider, they protected it. “Let it alone,” was the cry. “Let 
it just run along to its home!” And when they saw that a 
mother field mouse let herself be caught rather than desert 
her little ones, the disputes for precedence ceased. “The 
littlest first,” was the unanimous decree. 

I can give only a bare outline, with scarcely a hint at the 
possibilities of an established, well-ordered summer Kinder- 
garten. These possibilities are to be discovered by exper- 
ience alone. N. M. 
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- MUSIC IN EINDERGARTENS. 


We are sorry to go to the press without having received 
Mrs. Kraus-Boelte’s rejoinder to Mr. Richter’s letter. Weare 
ourselves incompetent to decide upon the controversy, and 
have thought that it was best for our readers to have the 
views of both parties spread before them. Mrs. Kraus is a 
most delicate observer of children; and has the advantage of 
all other kindergarteners in this country, in the very much 
longer time in which she has been at work, with ever-increas- 
ing enthusiasm on her own part, and an enthusiastically- 
expressed approval on the part of the parents of her happy 
pupils. 

To prevent all forced growth, and to ensure harmonious 
growth, is her object; and we agree with her that the music 
is a most important means of success. But to have the music 
produce the true moral effect it must be simple,—the lan- 
guage of the heart, rather than of the mind,— making objec- 
tive that to which the emotions of the heart, rather than the 
thoughts of the mind, bear witness. If thought testifies of 
the fact of a material universe, in which God and man meet 
face to face, as it were; the feelings, whose words are musi- 
cal sounds, testify to the fact of a transcendental objective, a 
spiritual universe in which the soul and its Author meet, 
heart to heart. Now, on the same principle that Froebel 
lays the foundation of intellectual order in the human con- 
sciousness, by leading children to simple combinations of 
symmetries, involving clear discriminations of pleasing forms 
which are the elements of them; so he would lay the founda- 
tion of esthetic order (keeping the heart diligently), by accus- 
toming them to combine sweet sounds into very simple 
rhythms for their delight. Confusion of emotion is to be 
avoided no less than confusion of thought. 

Happy, healthy. growth, is by means of “delight im the 
laws of the Lord,” of which music (it is no metaphor to say) 
is the sound ; and hence music has its power to soothe the 
savage breast. Of course, the management of the music of 
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the kindergarten is a vital matter, having so much power, 
‘over the moods of the children. We have been greatly in- 
terested in seeing how children delight in the simple gamut, 
set to the words, “follow, follow me, follow me,” repeated 
twice; and how perfectly a child’s ear may be developed by 
it, even when deficient at birth. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


In this last issue for the year, we will endeavor to answer 
some of the many letters we have had, inquiring into partic- 
ular points of the Froebel practice. The immediate replies 
that we made to the letters were but hints. We have re- 
served our more full answers till we should have time to 
speak to our whole little public. 

1. Orphan Asylums. One correspondent. asks about. 
suitable manual employments for the children of an orphan 
asylum, to enable them, when they leave the establishment, 
to earn their living. 

In the next chapter of the work “On Education by Labor,” 
of whose preface and first chapter we have given a transla- 
tion in our last four Mzssznerrs, the Baroness Marenholtz 
speaks of the modifications of the Kindergarten which they 
have been obliged to make in Germany, on account of the 
impossibility of mixing the children of the highest classes 
with those of the burghers; and the burghers’ children with 
those of the lowest class of laborers, and with the children 
in orphan asylums. Some parts of this chapter will apply 
to America; though here, happily, the more or less differences 
of classes are not stereotyped into castes; and present less 
need of a varied adaptation. But the modifications she sug- 
gests, consist largely of a difference of cost in the materials, 
and very slightly, if at all, of modifications of the method 
of teaching, which, in all cases, is a persistent address to the 
self-activity of the moral, intellectual, and ssthetic nature, 
the religious sensibility inclusive. This is the only effectual 
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and right way of addressing any human being, in whatever 
accident of rank he may be born. “All souls are of one 
family,” whose happiness is in self-forgetting, gonerous Jove, 
which is the characteristic power of the human being; and 
all minds are of one nature, whose dignity is in truth, that 
is, apprehensions of things as they are, in relation to each 
other and to us, as the very word reason implies (being the 
anglification of the latin word ratio), whose material analagon 
is light, which the disciples of Hegel define as “the presence 
of the universal at the particular,” and the Christian believer 
as “the Word,” which first caused the world to exist (by 
knowledge of whose serial forms the causal intelligence of 
man becomes conscious to itself). 

Looking at the subject in the lowest light, no children 
need a joyous self-reliance and self-respect more than those 
whose life is to be hard work ; and the kindergartener who 
is the most profoundly philosophic, that is, can go most 
readily to the primal truths, and is the least mechanical and 
least dominated by merely utilitarian objects, is the best 
qualified and most needed to teach those whose circum- 
stances will give them least opportunity for “Contemplation — 
that day without night!” whose “tower” can hardly be 
erected for any of us on this side of the grave, with perfect 
safety to our spiritual health. 

When the daily life is to be that of menial servants, let 
children all the more be given opportunity for that love of 
others, which makes the serving of others a joy, and which 
the social plays of the Kindergarten are expressly intended 
to foster and render pure. The first thing the kindergartener 
of an orphan asylum should do, is te associate with de- 
light the helpful activity which is instinctive in children, all 
of whom, while yet unconscious of any conventionalism, 
love to help their elders, by clearing up the rooms, and doing 
@ multitude of little things, irksome and even repulsive to 
those who have passed out of the radiant mists of childhood. 
She should see to it that there never should be too much 
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or too long exertion of the child’s muscles, but should geni- 
ally lend a helping hand to accomplish the end, whenever 
it. is found to be painfully toilsome to the child. 

There is a notion with many, that the children of the poor 
will be best trained to work, by being kept ignorant of the 
possibilities of enjoyment, and accepting from the beginning 
the fact that pleasure is not their lot, but that they will have 
to work on when they are tired, and without reference to 
pleasant circumstances. There can be no greater mistake! 
Children do not relax exertion ever, before the end of what 
they are doing is accomplished, from selfish laziness, but sim- 
ply because their strength is exhausted. If the thing in 
hand to be done, is of a nature that cannot be laid aside for 
another time, then bring in companions to help or to alternate 
the labor, or yourself alternate the labor with the child. To 
make perseverance a habit, gradualism must be observed, 
and social delight quickened. No industry is fervent but the 
spontaneous. When the impulse of the will begins to fail, 
instead of being peremptory, be persuasive by your fulness 
of social cheer. In any company of children, there will be 
different degrees of the original force of life. Some children 
are born of parents exhausted by too great labor, or by ex- 
treme suffering, or by dissipation. Among the children of 
the poor there needs must be more children whose power of 
will needs cherishing nurture, than among the children of 
the well-to-do. It is only in their early years that there is a 
chance for them to have this education of the Kindergarten, 
which is a cherishing nurture of self-activity, even more than 
it is regulation, though Froebel’s idea of education always 
includes a fair proportion of both; and his regulation, being 
rhythmical, is never depressing to the feelings, but quickens 
the will. 

We say, then, to our friend who makes the inquiry how 
is it best to employ the orphans in asylums, so that they may 
be prepared to earn their living, that all they do while they 
are children, however useful (and it is desirable that it should 
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be obviously useful), should be pleasurable, that is, should pre- 
serve the essential characteristics of play. Let them lay in a 
stock of joy in their youth, the joy of spontaneous activity 
according to their fancy, or, at least, not antagonistic to their 
fancy. Let their food be muscle-making, and vitalizing of nerve 
and brain, and never disagreeable. And do not require a 
monastic silence at meals; laughter and cheerful conversa- 
tion are excellent digesters. Make good-nature easy, and 
selfishness seem to themselves unnecessary for self-defence. 
By and by, when all their limbs are fully grown and con- 
solidated, and their spontaneous childish affections are 
deepened by the reflections of maturity, appreciating family 
and national relations and interests, and the eternal relations 
of humanity, their human will shall become spiritual power 
of an immense force to overcome the dragon evi) which is 
the outgrowth and embodiment of ail finite shortcomings, 
Bodily pain is certainly not an infinite evil, but it is an actual 
evil, great in proportion to the weakness inherited from an- 
cestral sinners, or brought on by sins of our own. Orphan 
asylums need all the occupations of the Kindergarten. Ball 
playing is not only useful for developing agility and grace. of 
limb, but for strengthening the muscles, and sharpening the 
senses of sight and touch, and in all ways adding to the 
power over the body, which is certainly no less important to 
the poor than to the rich. The exercises on color sharpen 
the eye and mind at once. So much signaling is done by 
colors, that it is quite as useful as it is pleasurable for work- 
ing men not to be color blind. If the German worsted- 
covered balls cannot be afforded, you can at least let the 
children have pieces of glass of the three primary colors, to 
pile on each other and look through at the light, which will 
show them all the other colors in their various shades. and 
tints. Glass of a bright yellow, carmine, and blue, can. be 
had at those places where rose-windows are manufactured ; 
and a dozen pieces of each may be put: into a box,-which 
every child, or groups of two or three children, may have to 
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KINDERGARTEN MESSENGER. 9 
amuse themselves with in turn, till they have all become 
acquainted with the composition of all varieties of color. 
If they never, in their subsequenf lives, have any occasion to 
apply their kuowledge practically, yet the use of those exer- 
cises on color which are involved in playing with this colored 
glass, will have done them the immense service of developing 
their eyesight to its perfection; and will make the beautiful 
garniture of nature, and the glories of the morning and evening 
skies, daily solace of their toils. (For the common labors 
of life will continue to be toils, until all human faculty is 
educated to the divine order which makes it one with crea- 
tiveness — and no longer.) 

And here I cannot but pause to say to any young lady 
of cultivation, who may chance to read this page, what if 
you should qualify yourself to go among the poor children 
of orphan asylums, and see what you can do to give this 
education to those who need it so much? I do not mean 
that you should devote your whole lives to this speciality, 
but give six months to the study of kindergartening, and 
then you will be able to alternate other things in your life 
with going into an orphan asylum several times a week for 
one winter, for the purpose of giving the children the com- 
mand of some one “occupation.” A little experience of 
what may be done with Froebel’s method in orphan asylums, 
would soon open the minds of all the people to an appreci- 
ation of the vast scope of this vital reform in education, 
which is now so often thought of as a mere whimsical luxury, 
that it is an extravagance for even the rich to indulge in! 

One of Mrs. Kraus-Boelte’s pupils of 1873-4 was educated 
by a benevolent lady, with express reference to carrying the 
method into an orphan asylum in Staten Island; and we 
hope, by and by, to have a report of her success, which must 
however, depend, in a considerable degree, on the apprecia- 
tion and consequent furtherance she receives from the com- 
mittee of direction in the asylum. 

One occupation of the Kindergarten is modelling in clay; 
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and this material is so cheap that it is available for orphan 
asylums. Mr. E. A. Spring, the sculptor, who has made it a 
point to develop this occupation of the Kindergarten, has 
promised to this month’s MzssENnceEr an article, which will 
tell what clay is best, how it is prepared, and what general 
rules there are for its’ successful use ; and, perhaps, will repeat 
what he said last spring, in the three lessons that he gave in 
the lecture room of the Boston University, showing the feasi- 
bility of giving the children a series of exercises on the 
forms of vegetable life, of animal life, and of chrystalization, 
which should serve as a basis for knowledge of the sciences 
of zodlogy, botany, and geometry, while the children only 
feel that they are enjoying their powers of reproduction and 
invention. Action in and on nature is the best means of 
studying the laws of nature, knowledge of which gives us 
our divinely-appointed dominion over it. Child’s play is a 
witness of the inherent sovereignty of man on earth. But 
when fancy begins to yield to understanding, and the under- 
standing is not cultivated by an ever-present education, the 
common experience is a sad one. As Wordsworth says of 
the glory of childhood : 


















‘The man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day.” 


But “Nature remembers,” as he adds, “What was so fugi- 
tive,” and if education will only step in, and make the art 
which is man’s characteristic work, then 


‘¢ Another race is run, 
And other palms are won.” 


It is humanity, the Social man, that preserves what the 
individual loses when left to the resources of an isolated 
individuality. God does nothing for man but by the instru- 
mentality of man. By the neglect and shortcoming of his 
fellow-man comes death (the death of the self-activity) ; by 
the saving instinct of man’s love for man comes the resurrec- 
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KINDERGARTEN MESSENGER. II 
tion from the dead, and man’s glorification into co-regency 
with God. To understand this high destiny of the race, as 
such, will alone give the humility to which God can reveal 
himself as Father of the spirit, and make it thereby a son, 
which is the distinctive relation of man to God. All other 
things and beings are creations of God ; man alone is in filial 
relation, which implies a growing equality. Paul says that 
Christ Jesus “thought it not robbery to be equal with God,” 
and Jesus says to his disciples, “ All that is mine I give unto 
you.” If we but read these “inimitable verdicts” of the 
Christian muse simply, and interpret them with common 
sense, we shall make all our human life divine, combining 
“the soul of the saint and the sage with the artless address 
of the child.” For a truly divine life is not sanctimonious, 
but spontaneous as the song of the bird, and as devoid of 
egotism as the perfume of the flower. But the harmony of 
the divine life involves more than bird music and flower 
odors, like the beauty of the material cosmos, to which is 
essential the dark depths-.as well as the bright lights. The 
connection of contrasts, which are equal poles, makes the 
harmony. Every noble soul that has overcome evil with 
good, and surmounted difficulty by exertion, understands 
this paradox. Virtue, whose chief element is force, has a 
nobler ring than happiness, which expresses what happens to 
us, irrespective of self-activity. The purification of self-ac- 
tivity by order, is the end and aim of education according 
to Froebel. 

2. Children at Home. Another letter is from a mother 
who lives in a distant state, so far from any neighbors that 
a Kindergarten is a physical impossibility. She says her lit- 
tle boy is just at the age (three years) when Froebel counsels 
that children be sent to a Kindergarten; and the wisdom of 
his counsel she recognizes, finding herself baffled in the at- 
tempt to meet sufficiently the growing wants which begin to 
make him troublesome. “I know,” she says, “that the soli- 
tary place I live in is a disadvantage not to be overcome. I 
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fully agree that the social nature requires such cultivation as 
only the society of children: of an equal age can meet, in or- 
der to balance the tendency to self-consideration, which 


becomes disproportionately strong when there is nothing to 
vivify the germ: of love of others, which, as you have well - 


said, is the divinely-constituted balance to it. I must lose 
the opportunity of making him bear and forbear, and deny 
himself for the sake of furthering loved companions’ pleasure, 
which are virtues almost unconsciously exercised in the 
movement plays, where, also, there is a tertium quid to which 
they all do homage, namely, the charming effect of the per- 
fectly-ordered play. But cannot you tell me how I can 
diminish the bad effect of the circumstances of his life, which 
I cannot control? I shall make it a point to play with him 
myself more than I should need to do if he had companions 
of his own age. Will that do?” 

I will copy the answer sent to this part of the letter, for 
the benefit of other mothers in similar circumstances. 

“In the appendix of my Kindergarten Guide, published 
by J. W. Schermerhorn, 14 Bond Street, New York, you 
will find described about a dozen plays, to which is given the 
music, with the words of the directing song, taken from 
Ronge’s Guide, in which are given thirty-two plays. Cer- 
tainly. these plays cannot be performed to perfection with- 
out ten or a dozen children unite; but an approximation can 
be made in some of them, even if you can give the child no 
other companion than yourself. 

For instance, in the case of the play of the farmer, you 
can make with him the motions of the sower, reaper, thrasher, 
and sifter. 

First call his attention to the fact that all these things 
must be done, or we should have no bread to eat. Since the 
farinaceous grains do not grow wild anywhere, but need hu- 
man labor for their production, we give children a lesson in 
practical religion by bringing home to them the fact that it 
is by the intentional concurrence of the action of God and 
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KINDERGARTEN MESSENGER. 13 
man that we obtain the staff of life. The child asks—or 
you can ask him —where the corn comes from. I should 
advise that you should say, 2o¢ that God makes the corn, but 
that the corn grows. Then you can ask what or who makes 
it grow. The answer may be “God,” or, “the farmer,” and 
you will reply that God and the farmer make it grow. Now 
what part does the farmer do, and what part does God do? 
Having agreed that the farmer puts the corn into the 
ground, and God sends the sunshine and rain to warm the 
seed and moisten it, and make it burst, so that the inside of 
the seed may get at the ground and suck into itself the food 
which makes it grow, and try to get up out of the ground to 
see the dear sun that loves it, and whom it loves— you can 
say that as soon as it pops its head out of the ground, it 
drinks the dew and rain and the sunshine, and grows larger 
and larger, till by and by it is as tall as the little boy, and 
sometimes as tall as papa or mamma. At first it looks like 
grass, but soon grains of wheat grow on the plant and ripen, 
and then the farmer cuts it down with his scythe (describe 
this instrument, and make an image of it, perhaps in paper, 
or by drawing it, and show how the farmer swings it to cut 
down the grain). Having got so far, you can say, “Now let 
us play sowing and reaping the corn.” As two cannot make 
the circle, you can tell him to follow you, while you walk up 

and down the field singing, “ Would you know, ete.” Soon 

you will stop, and making believe one hand for the receptacle 

of the seed, you throw the seed with the other as you sing, 

“It is so,” &c. Proceed in the same way with the reaping. 

This will be enough for a beginning, but you can prolong it 

_ by singing, la, la, la, as a chorus, and by having the child 

learn to sing the words himself. Another day, having gone 

thus far perfectly, explain the necessity of thrashing the 

wheat, and give him an idea of a flail, and how it is used. 

Afterwards explain the necessity of sifting, and, if possible, 

show a real sieve, and how it must be shaken to let the chaff 
through and leave the corn in the sieve. The resting after. 




















14 KINDERGARTEN MESSENGER. 
the work is very simple, and the playing which comes after 
rest. 

But what is essential in all this, is to really play with the 
child, giving yourself up to it; and you may find it salutary 
to your own health and spirits thus to become genuinely a 
little child again. For in the delight of the child you will 
not fail to find a genuine delight for yourself. Probably the 
child will want you to play over again, longer than your own 
strength will hold out; and then it will not be a useless 
lesson to him to yield to your less strength for play. Sgme- 
times, perhaps, your husband, or some young visitor, will join 
in it, and you might do a real charity to the children of poor 
neighbors, to call them in to make the play merrier, insisting 
on their learning the words of the song and making the mo- 
tions rythmically, and so teaching them gentleness of manner, 
and to think. 

There are other plays that may follow this one. The corn 
is to be ground to make flour. You probably have a coffee 
mill in the house, and can illustrate the idea of a mill thereby. 
The play of the wind mill can follow, and then of the water 
mill, which can be played by two who join right hands and 
go round each other singing the first rhyme, and then join 
left hands and go round singing the other. When there can 
be a party of four it will be better; and if there are more, 
eight persons, there can be made a rim to the waterwheel. 
The wheelbarrow, the weathercock, and the pendulum (the 
sight and explanation of which are good object lessons) can 
be played by two. But to make play interesting to the child, 
the essential thing is to talk about what is represented by it 
or dramatised, and make it an earnest game; and this can 
be done even if only two are engaged. 

Mr. Hailman, in his “ Kindergarten Culture,” tells in detail 
how the gifts of the Series are to be used by the mothers 
(for he relegates all these to the mother’s work, as Froebel 
did before he invented the Kindergarten in 1840). . But he 
shows that he knows nothing personally of little children, 
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KINDERGARTEN MESSENGER. 15 
by his proposal that the second Gift should be given to the 
child at six months. If the child is ever to go to Kindergar- 
ten, it is better that only the first Gift should be used at home. 
It wastes the Gifts to use them otherwise than as Froebel 
directs. 

Another mother writes to ask how the paper-cutting is 
done, saying she has sent to Steiger for the material, and is 
disappointed that it comes without directions. This lady is 
in Kentucky, far away from any Kindergarten, and does not 
seem to understand that the new education does not consist 
in these occupations, but in a development of the powers, on 
a system based upon a conception of the whole nature, which 
is to be addressed as a self-acting person. The paper-cutting 
is one of the last things given to children to do. Squares or 
circles of paper are given, and the children are taught to fold 
them, first into two parts, triangles or semi-circles, then to be 
folded again into smaller triangles or quadrants; and then 
again into still smaller triangles or eighths of a circle. This 
folding is to be done very accurately; and then the folded 
paper is to be cut in various ways, and unfolded. And al- 
ways there will be found the materials of asymmetry. At 
least one of the pieces is peculiar and makes the foundation 
of the form, and then there will be found to be the materials 
for a symmetrical arrangement around this central piece, by 
following the law of opposites. It is out of the question to 
use Froebel’s materials in his way, and for the purpose of a 
regular development, without having received the training 
from a living teacher. The only way to promote this reform 
is to induce young women to go to the training schools. 
Kindergartening is an art founded on a science as severe as 
music, and it will be found as absorbing as music. 


It is noteworthy that in old Rome the name for the 
schoolmaster was Magister ludorum, Master of Sports. 
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AN, EXAMPLE WORTHY OF IMITATION. 

A friend sends us“ A Day in the Kindergarten of Fraulein 
Held, at Nashua, N. H.,” and begs us to insert it in our 
paper; because, as she says, “Mr. Atherton’s action in this 
matter is an example worthy of imitation, and suggests a 
mode in which the Kindergarten may be planted in a great 
many places, where, as yet, there is but little, if any knowl- 
edge, of what this new education és; for, you know, many 
suppose it is merely for amusing the children, without, at 
the.same time, and by means of their amusement, teaching 
them how themselves to produce the order which at once 
makes the play beautiful and themselves the creators of its 
beauty. 

“T have frequently heard you say, that this reform is in a 
vicious circle; people cannot appreciate its value, except by 
seeing a Kindergarten in operation; and we cannot get a 
Kindergarten in operation except by means of a trained 
kindergartener, in whose intelligence and loving activity, 
the activity of the children can sympathetically ‘move and 
have tts being, during the era of their own dawning sense 
of responsibility. But in almost every town of any size 
there may be found some cultivated man or woman, of pub- 
lic spirit and means, who can do as Mr. Atherton does in 
this-instance, set a kindergartener at work, free from pecuni- 
ary embarassment for one or two years; and, in the course 
of this time, a Kindergarten will grow up and root itself, to be 
supported thereafter by the people, who will have learnt that 
it is the truest economy, to say nothing of considerations 
beyond all pecuniary ones, to put their children, in the begin- 
ning of their life, upon the way of order, esthetic, moral, and 
- intellectual. For then the opportunities for school educa- 
tion, on which so much public and private money is expended, 
will tell. Whenever children, before they are seven years 
old, are educated by a truly educated kindergartener, they 
can all but educate themselves afterwards; and certainly are 
found perfectly easy to teach and manage; for they under- 
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stand the vernacular Janguage addressed to them with pre- 
cision; have no belligerent habits of self-defence, but are in 
affectionate confidence instead of chronic fear of others. 
This is the testimony of all teachers who have received 
pupils from well-trained kindergarteners.” 

We have not space to copy the whole article, but we will 
give one or two extracts: 

“We found Miss Held in a spacious room, sunny and 
cheerful; the walls adorned with plants and vines and pleas- 
ant pictures. * * * She was surrounded by eighteen or twen- 
ty little children, between the ages of three and seven, 
sitting at low tables, the tops of which are marked off into 
inch squares. * ** In their midst sat Miss Held, thoroughly 
mistress of the situation, and the impersonation of good 
sense and good humor combined. Kind, helpful, earnest, 
patient, and devoted to her work, she quickly wins the love 
and confidence of the children, even the most shy, who all 
seemed to know that in her they had a very dear friend. 

“When we entered, the children were each engaged in 
forming a pretty star-shaped figure upon the tables in front 
of them, with variously colored plane tablets, cut into trian- 
gles. * ** Guided by Miss Held, each produced the same 
figure, differing only in color. Each. was then told to pro- 
duce such a figure as they might choose, using al the pieces; 
and the result was truly wonderful in the variety and the 
beauty of the different combinations. (This is the method 
with all the occupations; first the little ones are led, then 
they are allowed to go alone.) 

“Then came some very simple and easy exercises in draw- 
ing on their slates, which are marked off into squares like their 
tables ; and, at first, they copied on their slates the work done 
in sticks, and then all made such pictures as pleased them best. 
*** After this occupation was ended, the folding doors 
were opened into a room still larger, also sunny and bright, 
and the children marched into it, to the music of a pretty 
song, in which all joined. There, a series of games was 
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played, uniting song, gymnastics, and speech, to the intense 
delight of the participants, and the —by no means—slight 
enjoyment of the lookers-on. These games all have a mean- 
ing and an object, being arranged with a view to the harmo- 
nious and healthy growth of the child’s mental, moral, and 
physical nature. * * * After a short lunch, the occupations 
were resumed again. When they first gathered around the 
tables, it seemed not unlike the assembling together of quite 
a number of ladies at a tea-party, the conversation was 80 
brisk and sociable; but in three or four minutes, each child 
was intently engaged, sewing in and out with colored threads. 

“It was not like a school; there was no repression, no en- 
forced silence, no fear of the teacher, no books, no punish- 
ments. It was rather like a cheerful workshop, where each 
was absorbed in his work, not as a disagreeable task, but 
rather as a delightful occupation. Strict silence was by no 
means enjoined.* * * While the rest were at work, it occurred 
to one bright-eyed little fellow that he would like to recite 
a verse; leave was granted, and we undoubtedly got the 
benefit of his last exercise at the Sunday school. A little 
girl followed with a verse that was evidently original, and 
none the less interesting for that; and then one volunteered 
a song. There was apparently no thought of showing off, 
nothing got up beforehand for the occasion; but they were 
spontaneous outbreaks of their childish, happy natures. * * * 
Still the work went on, and the beginning of some very pretty 
designs were wrought out. The children seemed happy but 
not boisterous; attentive to their play-work, but not stunned 
into stupid apathy. It was order that seemed the outgrowth 
of the will of each child, guided by an ‘evident desire to do 
something that should meet with the approval of Miss Held. 
How such order could be brought out of the chaos that must 
have existed on the first day, was a mystery which one 
could hope to solve only after frequent and prolonged visits. 
* * * We visited the garden where each little one had his 
separate bed, in which he could dig and hoe and watch the 
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growth of his products to his heart’s content. * * * One little 
fellow had raised squashes and beets; another had obtained 
a wonderful growth of tomatoes. * * * 

“This Kindergarten, the first established in New Hamp- 
shire, owes its origin to the active exertions of Henry B. 
Atherton, Esq., who has interested the people in the matter, 
collected pupils, and assumed, for the time being, the entire 
pecuniary responsibility. 

“This he did, in the first place, that his own children 
might have the advantage of such instruction. From the 
study of Froebel’s educational ideas, having become con- 
vinced that it is the only rational principle of primary edu- 
cation, he thinks the surest and speediest way to secure its 
general adoption, is to demonstrate its usefulness and neces- 
sity, by the actual working of a well-conducted Kindergarten. 
The practical illustration of the new education thus afforded, 
is better than volumes of mere theoretical illustration. He 
has been fortunate in securing the co-operation of Fraulein 
Held. *** A native of Berlin, she graduated at the best young 
ladies’ school in that city; and having become interested in 
Froebel’s method, she went through a course of instruction 
in the Froebel Seminary of Nurses; and then attended the 
Kindergarten Normal School, where she passed her exami- 
nations and received her diploma, after a year of study. She™ 
is earnestly devoted to her profession, and heartily fond of 
little children. Being an accomplished musician, she is able 
to give valuable instruction in music to the little ones. We 
noticed that they sung several simple German songs with as 
much readiness and apparent enjoyment as they did those in 
their mother-tongue. Miss Held speaks with ease both Ital- 
ian and French, as well as English.” 
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BEVISION OF THE LIST OF EINDERGARTENS. 


Since March, 1874, when we gave a list of genuine kindergar- 
teners, of whose training in the Method of Froebel we were 
personally cognizant, there have gone to work many more. 


Names marked with * designate Mrs. Kriege’s pupils; those marked with ft, Miss 
Garland’s;-and those marked with $, Mrs. Ogden’s. : 


* Miss Hickey, Charity Kindergarten, 224 Hanover Street, Boston. 

* Miss Hooper, Kindergarten in private house, Alexandria, Va. 

* Miss Mary S. Fuller, Ellis Street, Boston Highlands. 

¢ Miss Noyes, Charity Kindergarten, North End Mission, Boston. 

+ Miss Proctor and Miss Barstow, Portland, Me. 

+ Mrs. Ward, Salem, Massachusetts. 

¢ Miss Laura Garland, 70 I Street, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Louisa Pollock, Droit Park, 

+ Miss Eliza O. Williams, 190 Eutaw Street, Baltimore. 

¢- Miss Helen Hawkins, 1833 Pine Street, Philadelphia. 

Tt Miss Marianna Gay, 5090 Green Street, Germantown, Pa. 

+ Miss Bryant, Orange, N. Jersey. 

* Miss Isabel Moore, Swedenborgian Church, E. 85th Street, N. Y. 

* Miss Kate E. Smith, removed to Hackensack, N. J. 

t+ Miss C. E. Dewing, removed to private house, Philadelphia. 

* Miss Annie C. Rust, removed to 22 Montgomery Street, Boston. 

* Miss Mattie Stearns, removed to Homesworth, New Haven, Ct. 

* Miss Hersey, removed to South Reading, Mass. 

* _— sot B. Thomas, gone to carry Kindergarten to the Karens, 
of Burmah 

* Miss Marston, gone to carry Kindergarten into the Zenani, India. 

* Miss Priscilla Hayden, removed to Somerville, Mass 

* Miss Gilmore, gone to California, perhaps into the Kindergarten 
of Mrs. Alice T. Toomy, California and Gough Streets. 

* Miss Phalon, considering invitations to two Orphan Asylums. 

* Miss Hall, at Miss Hilliard’s School, West Cedar Street, Boston. 

¢ Miss Conover, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

~ Mrs. Holbrook, Minneapolis, Minn. 

t Miss McIntosh, 22 Mansfield Street, Montreal, P. Q 

~ Miss Sara Eddy, 51 Sheldon Street, Chi (went Side. Be. 

¢ Mrs. A. H. Putnam, 14380 Prairie Avenue, hicago. 

¢ Miss Kate Cutler, West Medford, Mass. 

¢ Miss Tolman, Kindergarten at large for charity. 

¢ Miss Firth, Boston kindergartener, but not in a Kindergarten. 

+ Miss D. A. Curtis, removed to Chauncy Hall School, Boston. 

¢ Mrs. Ogden, 157 Cottage Grove Avenue, Kindergarten Square, 
Chicago, where she has transferred her Training School for 
Teachers. (Board can be had in the same house.) 

* Miss Garland has continued her Training Class this year, and 

goes on with her Kindergarten and Intermediate Class, with 

the help of Miss R. I. Weston, whom she trained in 1872-8. 
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Mrs. Kraus-Boelte has removed from 26 East 50th Street, where 
she began in October, to 1266 and 1268 Broadway, New York, 
where she has obtained rooms much more spacious, and with 
finer light than ever before. Here she carries on, with the 
greatest satisfaction to herself and others, her large Kinder- 
garten, her Class for Mothers (which she finds of the happiest 
influence on the cause), and a Training Class for Teachers, in 
which many of her pupils of last year are continuing their 
studies with her. Another year she will be able to supply a 
demand for the most accomplished ones. Of her last year’s 
class, we know that Mrs. T. J. M’guire is teaching a Kinder- 
garten in St. Louis College, 228-232 West 44th Street; and 
another one, whose name we have lost, is in the Soldiers’ 
Orphanage, Staten Island. 


Of those mentioned in our list last March, they who have not 
changed their places are Miss Julia Smith, Montclair, N. J.; Mrs. 
Longfellow, 128 Remsen Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Miss Mary C. 
Peabody, Seventh Street, New Bedford; Miss Hyde, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan; Mrs. Waterman, Melrose; Mrs. Knox, 1 Elm Street, 
Worcester; Miss Alice Matthews, Yarmouth Port; Miss Nina 
More, Mt. Vernon Street, Boston; Miss Symonds, of the Public 
Kindergarten, Boston; Miss Garland, 98 Chestnut Street, Boston; 
Miss Blow, of St. Louis (who also has a Training Class). 

Several have left the field: three by reason of marriage, Miss 
Anna Davis, Miss Horn, and Miss Viaux; one by death, Mrs. Mar- 
cellus. This leaves vacancies to be supplied by the classes who will 
graduate next May and June. There are many of those trained in 
Boston who, from various causes beyond their control, are not 
keeping Kindergarten: * Miss Satterie, teaching in Rutger’s Insti- 
tute, New York; * Miss Snelling, a very gifted one; * Miss Ingalls, 
of Natick; * Miss Dyke, of Stoneham; * Mrs. Kessler, now teach- 


- ing in an asylum for the blind, in Ohio; also several mothers and 


one grandmother, who learned the system for the sake of their own 
families. 

Miss Marwedel opened her Training School at 800 Eighteenth 
Street, Washington, D. C., as late as November 80th. She is 
assisted by Professor Hiehle in this department, who was a pupil of 
Froebel, and invited to work with him, in the Normal School of 
Marienthal. 

Mrs. Kriege conducts the Training School, and Miss Alma 
Kriege the Kindergarten, of Miss Haines’s School, in Gramercy 
Park, New York. 


















































INDEX 


TO THE 


First Series of Rindergurten Messenger. 


MAY, 18783. 


Our Reason for Being.— Our Hopes.— Origin of Kindergartens.— 
Revival of Froebel’s Kindergarten, by the ‘Congress of Philoso- 
phers,” in 1867.— Nursery Songs of Froebel.— Fanny’s Letter from 
a Froebel Nursery, about the new born baby. 


JUNE. 


Froebel’s Law of Contrasts and their Connection, by Miss Gar- 
land.— Exhibition of Miss Garland’s Training School. — Mrs. 
Ogden’s paper on the Relation of Kindergarten to Primary Schools. 
— What I Saw in a Kindergarten, by Mrs. C. R. Whipple.— Kinder- 
garten Training School at Manchester, England.— Fanny’s Letter 
describing a Kindergarten. 


JULY. 


Child-Gardening as a Profession.— How to secure genuine Kin- 
dergarteners.— A Beginning has been made.— Kindergarten Litera- 
ture.— Mrs. Whipple on the “Trotty Book.”— Froebel’s Mother 
Song translated.— Fanny’s third Letter. 


AUGUST. 


Universal acknowledgment of Kindergarten Principles, by Posi- 
tive Philosophers, Jews, Roman Catholics, French Savunts, &c.— 
Shall Children Play? by Miss Noa.—Telling the Truth, by Miss 
Brackett.— Elegy on an Infant.— Fanny’s fourth Letter.— Froebel’s 
Mother Songs. 

SEPTEMBER. 
Quakerism and Kindergartens.— Let Children Play, by W. T. 


Harris.— Object Teaching in Kindergarten.— Mrs Ploetderll’s Paper, 
read at Teacher’s Convention in 1872, at Hoboken.— Froebel’s 


Mother Song. 
‘ OCTOBER. 


Froebel as Builder, by Miss R. J. Weston.— Play of Children, by 
Miss Noa.— Book Notices.— Froebel’s Mother Song. 


NOVEMBER. 


What should the Kindergartner know and be? by Miss D. A. 
Cartis.— Command of Language to be gained in Kindergarten.— 
Mrs. Whipple’s Letter on Combined Nurseries.— Translations from 
“Notes of Froebel’s Mother Book. 
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DECEMBER. 


Combined Nurseries.— The Kindergarten, What is it? by Miss 
Dewing.— Letter from Mrs. Kriege, on the Convention at Cassell.— 
Mrs. Kraus-Boelte’s Kindergarten and Training School.— Miss Gar- 
land’s Kindergarten and Training School.— Mr. Cushing’s Letter ap- 
proving the Public Kindergarten in Boston.— Mrs. Ogden’s Training 
Class at Columbus, Ohio.— Fanny’s Letter about the Kindergarten 
Play with Colors. 


JANUARY, 1874. 


Glimpses of Psychology: Imagination.— After Kindergarten, 
What?— An Octogenarian’s Testimony.— Story versus History.— 
A Nursery Song.— Fanny's second Letter on Colors. 


FEBRUARY. 


Preface to Froebel’s Menschen Erziechung.—Glimpses of Psy- 
chology: Will.— The Education of the Present, by Baroness Maren- 
holtz Bulow.— Froebel and Pestalozzi Compared, by Mrs. Kriege.— 
After Kindergarten, What? — Fanny’s third Letter on Colors. 


MARCH. 


Continuation of Froebel’s Preface.—Glimpses of Psychology: 
Abstraction.— The Home, by Mrs. Mann.— Harmony of Froebel 
and Swedenborg.— List of genuine Kindergarteners. 


APRIL. 


Froebel’s Preface, continued.— Glimpses of Psychology: The 
Human Understanding.— Teaching Little Children to Read, by Mrs. 
Kriege.— Froebel’s Mother Book, translated.— Mr. Philbrick’s 
Meeting, at Wesleyan Hall.— Letter from Mr. John Kraus. 


MAY. 


Conclusion of Froebel’s Prefaces.— Genuine Kindergarten. Testi- 
mony of Hon. N. P. Trist.— Glimpses of Psychology: Conscience. 
— Notices of several Kindergartens.— Miss Marwedel’s School of 
Industry and Kindergarten, at Washington, D. C 


JUNE. 


First chapter of Froebel’s Education of Man: The Nursling.— 
Glimpses of Psychology.— A Day in Mrs. Kraus-Boelte’s Kinder- 
garten.— Poem.— Lady Baker’s Kindergarten Music.— Exhibition 
of Miss Garland’s Training Class of 1874.— Mr. Spring's Lectures 
on Modelling. 


JULY. 


Froebel’s second chapter: The Child Speaking.— Kindergarten 
Songs: Mrs. Kraus Boelte.— Mr. Payne’s Lecture on Froebel, to the 
College of Preceptors in London.— Mrs. Kriege’s Letter on the K. 
G. Convention at Brunswick.— Mr. Spring’s Summer Modelling 
School, at Eagleswood Park, Perth Amboy.-—- His Lines on Work. 
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AUGUST. 


Preface to Baroness Marenholtz’s Education by Labor.— Kinder- 
garten Music, by Mrs. Kraus-Boelte.— Independency of Kindergar- 
tens.— Mrs. Kraus-Boelte’s Exhibition of the Training School, and 
Address.— Italo-American Schools and Kindergarten. 


SEPTEMBER. 


Education by Labor, chapter lst.— Eyes that See and Ears that 
Hear, by Miss Symonds.— The Rose Window, by Miss Tolman. 


OCTOBER. 


A New Movement for Integral Education, with Reports of Dr. E 
H. Clarke’s and Bishop Ferrette’s Speeches.— Mr. Richter on Music 
for Kindergartens.— Herr Axend’s Report on Kindergartens.— 
Notices of the National Educational Convention at Detroit: Mrs. 
Martin’s Lecture: Reminiscence of Warren Colburn.— State Con- 
vention of Teachers, at Shippensburg, Pa. 


NOVEMBER. 


Froebel in 1827 and 1840.— Education by Labor, end of chapter 
Ist.— Letter of Froebel’s Widow to Mrs. Kraus-Boelte.— Progress 
of Kindergarten in England.— American Training Schools for Kin- 
dergarteners of the West and South. 


DECEMBER. 


Summer Kindergartens.— An Example Worthy of Imitation: 
Kindergarten in Nashua, N. H.— Music in the Kindergarten.— 
Answers to Correspondents.— Index to the First Series of Kinder- 
garten Messenger, from May, 1873, to January, 1875. 


N. B. As we find we have not more than 500 subscribers good 
for payment, and these do not pay the printer, and we have no capi- 
tal to fall back upon, we needs must close our publication. But so 
~ earnest are the bulk of our paying subscribers that we should not 
stop, and their promise to aid us as voluntary agents for procur- 
ing subscribers is so encouraging, that we will REsumE with a 
thousand subscribers, as soon as we have that number. The terms 
will continue the same as hitherto. We will send superfluous num- 
bers gratis to whoever desires to examine them with view of sub- 
scribing, or to use them in voluntary agency. We have also for 
sale about fifty sets from July, 1873, to Jemsouy, 1875, which we will 
send postpaid for $1.50 each, and a hundred sets for 1874 for $1. 
Also two Lectures, one on the Education of s Kindergartener, and 
one on the Nursery Education introductory to and identical with the 
Kindergarten, for 25 cents each. J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 14 
Bond Street, New York, will mail for $1.25 my Kindergarten Guide, 
including Mrs. Horace Mann’s Moral Culture of Infancy, with 
music for 10 plays. 

If we resume in February, we shall make a double number; if not 
till March, a treble number. If we are obliged to despair of a thou- 
sand subscribers, we will refund the money advanced, in April, 1875. 
oo we beg all our subscribers who wish to continue to let 
us Ow. 








